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THE GREAT STRIKES OF 1877 


All over the country employers shared the glee of the mining and 
railroad companies of Pennsylvania. During the years when textile work- 
ers and miners were suffering serious setbacks, the progressive govern- 
ments in the South were being overthrown and replaced by governments 
dominated by planters and industrialists. With good reason the Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle could report to northern capitalists anxious 
to invest in the South that conditions were ideal, for “this year [1877] 
also labor is under control for the first time since the war.” 7° 

Every industrial and trade report echoed the words, “labor is under 
control,” and employers were now consumed with the hope that workers 
would no longer dare to resist wage cuts and ask for better working 
conditions. But in the summer of 1877, a short month after the first 
condemned men in Pennsylvania had been executed, our country ex- 
perienced one of the most widespread and militant strikes in its history. 

The railroad workers had felt the impact of the depression as keenly 
as any group of workingmen in the country. Their wages had been cut 
steadily until average weekly earnings amounted to five to ten dollars 
a week. Irregular employment reduced their wage still more. Men with 
families were permitted to work only three or four days a week, most 
of which time had to be spent away from home at their own expense. 
After paying a dollar a day to the company’s hotel, they frequently 
returned home with as little as thirty-five or forty cents. To make matters 
even worse, the men often had to wait two, three, and even four months 
for wages which were supposed to be paid monthly.* ”° 

Not even the docile and fraternal organizations of railroad workmen, 
the Brotherhood of Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, were tolerated by the companies. Union 
men were blacklisted, grievance committees were refused hearings, and 
the Pinkerton spies were so active that workers were afraid to talk to 
one another. 

The spark which set off the explosion was the notice of another 10 


1932, which Coleman admits is “substantiated by authentic documents,” has come 
closer to the truth in concluding that the evidence makes it possible for “earthly 
judges” to see that the entire case was a conspiracy of reactionary employers against 
a militant labor movement. 

*Even the conservative organ of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
acknowledged that the railway workers had good cause to complain of their condi- 
tions. Several months before the panic it inquired: “Are not railway employees in 
this year of grace, 1873, enduring a tyranny compared with which British taxation 
in colonial days was as nothing, and of which the crack of the slave whip is only 
a fair _— (Journal of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, April, 1873, 
p. 162. 
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per cent wage cut, to take effect on the Pennsylvania Railroad on June 1, 
and on many other lines a month later. This cut was brazenly announced 
as the railroad officials knew that the workmen had no militant organiza- 
tions to lead them, and that thousands of unemployed were begging 
for work. But these officials had overlooked the fighting tradition and 
the temper of American workers. 

A reporter for the Baltimore Sun described the spirit of the strikers 
and their families in his account of the strike on the Baltimore and 
Ohio: 


“The singular part of the disturbances is the very active part taken by 
the women, who are the wives and mothers of the firemen. They 
look famished and wild, and declare for starvation rather than have 
their people work for the reduced wages. Better to starve outright, they 
say, than to die by slow starvation.” *° 


Another thing the rail operators overlooked was the fact that a great 
many people in America bitterly hated the railroads. Rate discriminations 
against individuals, firms, and whole communities; stock manipulation, 
bribery, corruption, and the wholesale robbery of the public domain had 
so infuriated the people that they welcomed the chance to aid the strikers. 
Even the commercial press which attacked the strikers with unprecedented 
fury was forced to admit that the vigor of the strike was due in no 
small measure to the fact that the railroad men were joined by farmers, 
miners, and small businessmen who shared a common hatred of the 
companies. 

The New York Tribune declared: “It is folly to blink at the fact that 
the manifestations of Public Opinion are almost everywhere in sympathy 
with the insurrection.” ** The “insurrection” had started on the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad early in the morning of July 16, when forty 
Baltimore and Ohio firemen and brakemen on freight trains stopped 
work. A freight train was halted at Camden Junction, outside of Balti- 
more. The police moved in and dispersed the strikers. 

Suddenly the strike spread all along the line. At Martinsburg, West 
Virginia, 1,200 brakemen and firemen seized the depot and stcpped all 
freight trains, allowing only passenger and mail trains to move. When 
the Mayor of Martinsburg had the leaders of the strike arrested, a large 
crowd leaped into action and soon they were released. Delegations of 
miners from the surrounding towns poured into the city to help stop 
any further arrests. 

The strike spread to other points in West Virginia. In the town of 
Keyser, white and Negro railroad workers met together and voted to join 
the strike. They had “soberly considered the step,” and had finally de- 
cided that “at the present state of wages which the company had imposed 
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upon us, we cannot live and provide our wives and children with the 
necessities of life.” °? 

Vice-President King of the Baltimore and Ohio appealed to Governor 
Matthews of West Virginia to break the strike, and the Governor 
dispatched the National Guard. The militia, composed of laborers and 
farmers, not only refused to shoot workers who were derailing freight 
trains, but fraternized with the railroad men, offering them their 
weapons.** Unable to rely on the militia, Governor Matthews wired 
President Hayes for federal troops. On July 19, a day after he received 
the request, Hayes dispatched troops to West Virginia, under the com- 
mand of General French.** This marked the first time in our history 
that federal troops were used to suppress a strike in peace time. 

The reporter for the New York World wrote to his paper from Mar- 
tinsburg: “It has been well observed that if the rights of the strikers 
had been infringed or violated instead of that of the Railroad corpora- 
tions, it is probable that Governor Matthews would have hesitated a 
long while before he would have thought it his duty to call on the presi- 
dent for aid.” *° 

General French arrested the leaders of the strike and reported to 
Washington that everything was quiet. But the strike was far from 
crushed. It spread to other parts of West Virginia and extended into 
Ohio and Kentucky. Canal boatmen, miners, and other workers turned 
out to redress their own grievances as well as to assist the railroad men. 
In Louisville, Kentucky, a gang of Negro sewermen stopped work, and 
with picks, shovels, and hoes on their shoulders marched through the 
streets, urging all other laborers to join them. “Before night,” wrote a 
correspondent from Louisville, “there were several hundred, including 
some whites.” °° 

Meanwhile troops were being mustered in at Baltimore to be sent 
against railroad workmen and miners at Cumberland, Maryland, who 
had stopped trains coming from Martinsburg. As the troops marched to 
the station they were followed by several thousand Baltimore workmen 
who protested the sending of militia to Cumberland. When these work- 
men tried to prevent the departure of the troops, the militia fired into 
the crowd, killing twelve and wounding eighteen. “The determined 
temper of the soldiers,” wrote a correspondent for the New York Times, 
“is evinced by the circumstance that all the men killed were shot through 
the head or heart.” ** 

The Maryland governor’s plea to President Hayes for federal troops 
was also answered immediately, and with the aid of the troops the 
company started to operate the trains. Any worker who pleaded with a 
strikebreaker was instantly arrested; every group of strikers who sought 
to stop trains from moving was immediately fired upon. Such tactics, 
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reported the New York Times, “disheartened and subdued the mob.” *° 
By July 22 the wholesale killings and arrests, the regular troops, militia 
and police, the vigilante groups and the terror whipped up by the com- 
mercial press broke the strike on the Baltimore and Ohio. 

The strike that had begun on the Baltimore and Ohio in Maryland 
and West Virginia spread to lines in Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, and California. The strike reached great 
intensity in Pittsburgh, for it was supported by all classes in the city. The 
only railroad between Pittsburgh and New York charged such exorbitant 
rates that the small businessmen as well as the rest of the population 
were filled with rancor against the railroad companies. 

Wage cuts were only one of many grievances of the men on the Penn- 
sylvania railroad; a few days after it had announced the new wage 
schedule, the company ordered that the number of cars taken out by 
one crew be increased from eighteen to thirty-six. Not only did this 
double-header edict mean twice as much work for less pay, but it meant 
that half of the workers would be fired. 

Shortly after the men were notified of the new wage-cut, a committee 
of engineers visited Tom Scott, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and agreed to accept the reduction in wages if it would be rescinded 
when business improved. This agreement was not accepted by the work- 
men who began to organize secretly under the leadership of R. H. 
Ammon, a young brakeman. They organized a secret industrial union, 
known as the Trainmen’s Union, composed of engineers, conductors, 
brakemen, and firemen. A strike was set for July 27, 1877, but as the 
day approached, the engineers backed out and it looked as if the entire 
movement would fold up. Then came the news of the strike on the Balti- 
more and Ohio and the double-header edict of the Pennsylvania, and so 
the Trainmen’s Union went ahead with its plans to strike.*° 

At Pittsburgh the strikers used the same tactics developed by the 
Baltimore and Ohio strikers. Large groups, including striking miners 
from Wilkensburg and unemployed workers from Pittsburgh assembled 
on the tracks and prevented the movement of freight trains, allowing 
only passenger and mail trains to pass. On July 21, Sheriff Fife, backed 
by the Pittsburgh militia, read the riot act to strikers on the Pennsylvania 
tracks. The sheriff was helpless when the workers refused to budge, 
as the militiamen refused to disperse the strikers.*° 

A mass meeting called by the Trainmen’s Union resolved not to go 
back to work until the wage reductions were rescinded, the double- 
header edict withdrawn, and all strikers re-employed. Delegations from 
Pittsburgh businessmen and from near-by mining towns assured the 
strikers of their support. The situation in Pittsburgh was tense, yet even 
the reporter from the New York Times admitted that the strikers had 
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“behaved well” and that only freight trains had been stopped. Instead 
of meeting with the union, the company called for more troops. The 
Governor ordered the Philadelphia militia be sent to Pittsburgh. Colonel 
Tom Scott praised the Governor and publicly boasted that he would settle 
“this business with Philadelphia troops.” ** 

Scott was confident that his militiamen, fresh from banking centers 
and mercantile influences, would not fraternize with the “mob.” En 
route to Pittsburgh, the militiamen boasted that they were going to clean 
up the city. Even the Army Journal admitted that the Philadelphians 
were “spoiling for a fight.” *? ‘They soon had their chance. When they 
tried to arrest the leaders, the people resisted. They greeted the soldiers 
from the rival metropolis with groans, hoots, and hisses. A few boys 
hurled two or three stones at the militia. The troops replied by firing 
directly into the crowd, killing twenty people—men, women, and chil- 
dren. Twenty-nine people were wounded. A Grand Jury investigation 
termed the action, “an unauthorized, willful, and wanton killing... 
which the inquest can call by no other name but murder.” *° 

The community was enraged. Thousands of workers from the rolling 
mills, coal mines, and factories hurried to the scene of the killings. Crowds 
surrounded the soldiers, driving them into the railroad roundhouse. All 
night the troops were besieged by an aroused citizenry determined to 
avenge the murder of the workers. The roundhouse burst into flames, 
and the troops were forced to withdraw. The Union Depot at Pittsburgh 
and the terminals of the Pennsylvania Railroad were also afire! ** Just 
who set the fires is still in doubt, but the National Labor Tribune charged 
on September 15, 1877, that both the strikers and troops had played into 
the hand of conspirators “who aimed and seemed to have hit the bull’s 
eye to replace the worn-out rolling stock, etc., and save a big corporation 
from bankruptcy at the public expense.” 

Scare headlines in the commercial press increased national apprehen- 
sion. On July 22 the New York World reported on Pittsburgh: “Pitts- 
burgh Sacked. The City Completely in the Power of a Howling Mob!’ 
Its news column told its readers that Pittsburgh was “in the hands of 
men dominated by the devilish spirit of communism.” President Hayes 
ordered soldiers to guard Washington. A proposal was made at a cabinet 
meeting to declare the State of Pennsylvania in insurrection, and to call 
for 75,000 volunteers. 

Newspapers, clergymen, and public officials vehemently declared that 
the strike was another Paris Commune, “an insurrection, a revolution, an 
attempt of communists and vagabonds to coerce society, an endeavor to 
undermine American institutions.” *° Reacting to their own headlines, 
the newspapers called for more bloodshed. The strikers, said the New 
York Tribune, knew but the logic of force; it was futile to show mercy 
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to the “ignorant rabble with hungry mouths.” To the New York Herald 
the mob “is a wild beast and needs to be shot down.” The New York Sun 
recommended a diet of lead for the hungry strikers, while the Nation 
called for federal sharpshooters. 

The strike on the Erie Railroad in New York began on July 20, when 
firemen and brakemen turned out to protest the firing of workers who 
had met with management on the rescinding of the wage cut. Before 
the cut, the average wage on the Erie was about twenty-three dollars a 
month. When the strike was called, the company denounced Donahue, 
the leader of the strike, as a “dangerous character who holds and dissemi- 
nates communist views.” *° The strike spread to Hornellsville, to Jervis, 
Corning, Troy, Buffalo and to Erie, Pennsylvania, finally involving the 
New York Central and Lake Shore Railroads. 

Whenever the militia was called out, it fraternized with the strikers. 
At Buffalo a company of the militia went over to the strikers, and at 
Elmira the local troops were reported to be “in open sympathy with the 
strikers.” *” An officer of the 69th New York regiment informed the 
Lador Standard that many members of the regiment “composed of Irish 
workingmen [were] in perfect sympathy with their oppressed fellow 
workmen.” The officer continued: “Many of us have reason to know 
what long hours and low pay mean and any movement that aims at one 
or the other will have our sympathy and support. We may be militiamen, 
but we are workmen first.” ** 

William Vanderbilt, president of the New York Central, ordered the 
wage cut on his road rescinded and promised the Buffalo strikers a 25 
per cent wage increase if they went back to work. At the same time he 
distributed $100,000 to the strikers and unemployed workers of the New 
York Central. However, the men never got the wage increase.*® 

Like a circle in a great pool, the strike widened every hour moving 
farther and farther westward until it reached the Pacific Coast. To ward 
off the strike the Central Pacific Railroad in San Francisco rescinded a 
IO per cent wage cut which had gone into effect on June 1. Several 
shipping companies granted concessions for the same reason. Unfortu- 
nately demagogues were able to side-track the strike movement into anti- 
Chinese riots.°° 

As the strike wave spread from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the 
Canadian border to the Mason-Dixon line, the cry of communism be- 
came louder and louder. The railroad strike was said to be the work 
of agents operating for the Working Men’s Party who had learned their 
lessons “from the Socialist leaders in the Old World.” They were using 
the strike as a signal for a revolutionary uprising to overthrow the govern- 
ment and establish an American Commune.”' Actually, because of the 
disruptive work of the Lassalleans in preventing effective trade union work, 
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the newly organized Working Men’s Party had had little contact with 
railroad workers prior to the strike.°? Party leaders and Socialist leaders 
like those on the Labor Standard had predicted a major upheaval on the 
railroads, and consequently were not caught unawares by the great strike 
actions in the summer of 1877. As soon as the strikes were called, the 
National Executive Committee of the Working Men’s Party ordered all 
sections to call mass meetings, to offer “resolutions for an eight-hour 
law throughout the Union, for the abolition of all conspiracy laws, and 
for the purchase by the Federal government of the railway and telegraph 
lines.” In Philadelphia, Newark, Paterson, Brooklyn, New York, and 
other eastern cities, the Working Men’s Party sponsored mass meetings 
which expressed their support of the strikers and condemned the govern- 
ment for helping the railroad operators break the strikes. A mass meeting 
called by the Working Men’s Party in San Francisco was attended by 
10,000 people who expressed their sympathy “for the families and friends 
of those who have been shot down while fighting the battle of oppressed 
labor.” °* Before the meeting was over, a gang of hoodlums broke it up 
by trying to turn it into an anti-Chinese demonstration. 

In Cincinnati the Working Men’s Party appointed a committee to 
contact the railroad men, and worked closely with the strikers, while in 
Chicago and St. Louis it was in the leadership of the strike. In Chicago, as 
in other western cities, it took on the aspect of a general strike. On 
July 24, workmen at the Michigan Central freight yards downed tools. 
Soon workers in other yards stopped work, and during the day most 
factories and shops in the city were shut down. On the following day 
police charged the strikers at the Michigan yards with guns and clubs, 
arresting the leaders. But terror could not stop the spreading strike 
wave. Eight hundred coal miners in St. Clair and Madison counties 
turned out demanding an increase in wages, an eight-hour day, and 
payment twice a month. They expressed sympathy with the railroad 
strikers in Chicago and pledged to render whatever assistance they 
were called upon to give. In Cairo, Illinois, a number of Negro steve- 
dores struck for an increase in wages from twenty to thirty cents an hour. 
Their demands were granted, but before returning to work the Negro 
workmen pledged full co-operation to the strikers in other parts of the 
state.°* 

On July 25, the New York Times announced: The City in Possession 
of Communists. 

The Working Men’s Party had helped arouse the workers of Chicago. 
Two days before the strike started on the Michigan Central the party 
had held an emergency conference after which it issued a call for a mass 
meeting to be held the following day. About 20,000 workers answered 
the call, many of them marching to the demonstration with banners on 
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which were written: “We Want Work Not Charity.” “Why Does Over- 
production Cause Starvation?” “Life by Work or Death by Fight.” °° 

George Schilling and Albert R. Parsons were among the leaders of 
the Working Men’s Party to address the meeting. Parsons urged support 
for the railroad workers who were on strike in the eastern states but 
said nothing about a strike in Chicago, nor is there any evidence that 
the party had anything to do with the walkout of the switchmen of 
the Michigan Central. Once the strike had begun, however, the party 
appointed an executive committee to help in the general strike. This 
commitiee immediately issued circulars calling upon all workers to unite 
with the railroad men by shutting down every shop, factory, mill, and 
lumber company in the city. The members of the party among the 
cigar and furniture workers took the lead in spreading the strike. 
Throughout these turbulent days the Socialist leaders, especially Albert 
Parsons, moved among the strikers telling them to remain peaceable 
but firm, and signing up hundreds of workers who wished to join the 
Working Men’s Party.*® 

Chicago’s mayor and police force stopped warning workers, and on 
July 26, a pitched battle took place between police and strikers at the 
Halsey Street Viaduct, which ended when a contingent of cavalry 
charged the crowd with drawn swords, killing twelve and wounding 
several score. Chicago had become a second Pittsburgh. The Board of 
Trade organized “citizen patrols,” and federal troops armed with re- 
peating rifles came to the city from the Sioux country. Parades of strikers 
were broken up, leaders of the Working Men’s Party were arrested, 
and workers’ headquarters demolished. In the street fighting, between 
thirty and fifty men were killed and almost one hundred wounded. 
Gradually, the strike in Chicago was crushed, and on July 28 freight 
trains moved under military guard.” 

Meanwhile events were moving so fast in St. Louis that the Republican, 
the city’s leading newspaper, exclaimed: “It is wrong to call this a 
strike; it is a labor revolution.” ** Here, the Working Men’s Party issued 
an announcement calling a mass meeting for July 22. “We are asking 
the public to condemn the government for its action in sending troops 
to protect capitalists and their property against the just demands of 
railway men.” Several thousand workers attended the meeting which 
condemned the government for allying itself with capital and against 
workers “who are attempting to secure just and equitable reward for 
their labor.” The meeting agreed that “we will stand by them in this 
most righteous struggle of labor against robbery and oppression, through 
good and evil report, to the end of the struggle.” °° 

A mass delegation was formed to visit a meeting to be held by 
railroad workers in East St. Louis. When the delegation came to the 
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river which divides the city, they decided to cross by ferry since the bridge 
was run by a monopoly. Inspired by the delegation from the Working 
Men’s Party, the railroad men voted to quit work the following day. 
An executive committee representing one man from each road was ap- 
pointed end empowered to set up sub-committees for each separate 
branch of the industry—brakemen, firemen, switchmen, trackmen, section- 
men, wipers, and blacksmiths. Before adjourning, the meeting adopted 
a resolution calling on the men not to drink liquor during the strike, 
and suggesting that if anyone should become intoxicated his friends 
should take him home.*° 

The company offered to restore wages at the scale that existed on 
May 15, but the strikers demanded the wages paid prior to January 1, 
1877. On July 23 freight trains were ordered stopped. Passenger trains 
were permitted to move, and special care was taken to let all mail trains 
through. When the executive committee learned that the men on the 
Missouri Pacific had decided to go back to work after gaining their 
demands, it visited these workers and urged them to stay out until a 
general settlement had been made. They refused. Whereupon, the execu- 
tive committee left, only to return the next day with an engine and two 
flat cars carrying several hundred strikers. The men formed into line 
and marched with fife and drums to the Missouri Pacific shops. This 
was most effective; the workers stopped and joined the strikers. Demon- 
strations were organized on a city-wide scale, railroad ‘strikers going 
from shop to shop urging the workers to join them. A prominent part 
in these demonstrations was played by the Negro workers who worked 
on the levee. One reporter, on July 26, wrote from St. Louis: 


“This afternoon great crowds of strikers and some 300 Negro laborers 
on the levee visited a large number of manufacturing establishments 
in the southern part of the city, compelling all employees to stop work, 
putting out all fires in the engine rooms and closing the buildings.... 
The colored part of the crowd marched up the levee and forced all 
steamboat companies and officers of independent steamers to sign pledges 
to increase the wages of all classes of steamboat and levee laborers sixty 
to one hundred per cent.” °? 


As the strike spread throughout the city, it was directed by the Work- 
ing Men’s Party, which first sponsored a parade embracing 1,500 workers. 
When the procession ended, a mass meeting was held and resolutions 
were adopted expressing support of the strike, calling upon the strikers 
to prevent disorder and violence and not to give up the strike until the 
eight-hour day and living wages for the laboring men of St. Louis had 
been secured. Later, a committee was set up to organize a general strike. 
This committee, officially known as the Executive Committee, United 
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Working Men of St. Louis, was under the leadership of members of the 
Working Men’s Party.°* 

The first act of the Executive Committee was to call for a general 
strike for wage increases, for the eight-hour day, and for a law prohibiting 
the labor of children under fourteen. Many firms instantly granted their 
workers wage increases. But this was not enough; the strike mounted. 
By July 29, all places of business in the city were closed. At first the city 
authorities practically left the Executive Committee in charge of the city. 
When the receivers of the St. Louis and South Eastern railroad asked 
Mayor Overstolz to arrest the strikers, he refused, because of his “in- 
ability to do so.” °* But very soon, the city authorities joined with com- 
mittees organized by prominent merchants to suppress the strike. The 
St. Louis Gun Club contributed shot-guns, and five thousand muskets 
came from other sources. Some $20,000 was raised by a committee of 
merchants to arm a force of one thousand men. 

When Governor Phelps threatened to declare martial law, the Executive 
Committee urged him to convene the Legislature and speak out for the 
passage of an eight-hour law and for a measure prohibiting the employ- 
ment of children under fourteen years of age. “Nothing short of a com- 
pliance to the above just demand,” the Committee declared, “will arrest 
the tidal wave of revolution.” °* Militiamen, police cavalry, armed vigi- 
lantes, and federal troops took control of the city. The headquarters of 
the strikers was raided, seventy-three men were arrested and forty-nine 
imprisoned with no charges placed against them. The members of the 
Executive Committee were arrested on charges of conspiracy, and the 
high bail of $3,000 for each man forced them to remain in prison. The 
mass movement broken, the strike was soon crushed. Four members of 
the Executive Committee were sentenced to a five-year prison term and 
fined $2,000 each.®° By August 2, the strike was over. Here and there, 
the companies adjusted some of the grievances but those who went back 
to work found the wage reductions still in effect. Many returned to their 
jobs feeling that they had gained nothing from the two weeks of struggle, 
but there were others who remembered with great satisfaction the sight 
of “white and colored men standing together, men of all nationalities 
in one supreme contest for the rights of workingmen.” °° 

The American capitalists drew a lesson from the national strike wave. 
They saw the importance of a militia controlled by wealthy men, a larger 
standing army, and more and better armories. During the next few years 
the militia in several states was centralized, more armories strategically 
built, and conspiracy laws enacted against the trade unions. 

Labor learned two fundamental lessons from the great strike: first, 
that future success would depend upon effective national organization 
along trade union and political lines. The role of the local, state, and 
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national governments in crushing the strike convinced workers that 
no reliance could be placed on either of the major parties. Second, labor 
realized that executive committees set up during a struggle and scat- 
tered mass meetings were not enough. Strikers with hungry families to 
feed required swift relief payments. Hastily established committees could 
not meet this need. The railroad strike proved the necessity of strong 
unions with an adequate dues system to meet strike expenses.* 


* Since this book was published in 1947 a number of new works have appeared 
on the miners’ labor unions in eastern Pennsylvania and the Molly Maguires. Most 
important of these are: Marvin W. Schlegel, Ruler of the Reading: The Life of 
Franklin B. Gowen (Philadelphia, 1947); Clifton K. Yearley, Enterprise and 
Anthracite (New York, 1961); Wayne G. Broehl, Molly Maguires (New York, 
1964), and Harold W. Aurand, From the Molly Maguires to the United Mine 
Workers: The Social Ecology of an Industrial Union, 1869-1897 (Philadelphia, 
1971). A number of these works accept the accounts of those who have main- 
tained that there was a terrorist element among the Ancient Order of Hibernians 
known as the Molly Maguires and that this element did in fact conspire to commit 
a number of murders before and after 1872. In general, however, they reject the 
view that the Mollies were intimately connected with coal unionism. My own view 
still is that there were actually no organized terrorist groups in the coal regions, 
that even individual terrorists had no connection with unionism among the coal 
miners, and that fundamentally the entire Molly Maguire issue was a frameup 
engineered by Franklin B. Gowen. In any case, one of Dr. Aurand’s points is well 
worth quoting. He notes: “The Molly Maguire investigation and trials were one of 
the most astounding surrenders of sovereignty in American history. A private corpo- 
ration initiated the investigation through a private detective agency; a private police 
force arrested the alleged offenders; the coal company attorneys prosecuted them. 
The state provided only the courtroom and the hangman.” 


